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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THIS little indian tale was origi- 


nally written by Saint-Pierre, as an 
epiſode to his account of his voy- 


age to the Iſle of France. Having, 


therein, ſpoken of the Indians who 
reſide in that iſland, he wiſhed to 
ſubjoin a picture of the manners of 
thoſe that live in India; ſketched 
from very intereſting notices which 


he had received upon the ſubject; 
and connected in his work with an 


hiſtoric anecdote that is given at its 


commencement. This anecdote 
reſpetts a company of learned Eng- 


liſnmen, ſent, about thirty years 
ago, into various parts of the world, 
A 2 to 


Eu) 


to collect information upon various 


objects of ſcience. Perceiving, 
however, that this epiſode formed 
an intire digreſſion in his work, he 


choſe to render it a ſeparate pub- 


lication. 


3 proteſt,” 1 ſays Saint-Pierre, 
« that, I bave not intended to caſt 


any ridicule upon academies, 


though they have given me reaſon 


to complain of them: not, indeed, in 


any thing that regards my own per- 


ſon, but in behalf of truth, which 
they frequently perſecute, when it 
contradicts their ſyſtems. I am, 


moreover, much indebted to ſeveral 


learned Engliſhmen, who, without 
acquaintance with myſelf, moved 
by their attachment to the general 


intereſts 
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intereſts of ſcience, have honored 
my Studies of Nature with the molt 


glorious ſuffrages. The charafter 
which I have given to one of their 
aſſociates is an unequivocal proof 
of my eſteem. Aſſuredly, I am 
juſtified in regarding their attempt 
to import the illumination of fo- 
reign countries as an effort that de- 


ſerves the gratitude of their own : 


ſo, likewiſe, I conſider their ex- 


portation of engliſh ſcience into 


uncultivated countries, by che voy- 


ages of Cook and Banks, as worthy _ 


of that of all the human race. It 
1s not, then, ſcience, in its ſelf, that 
I cenſure: but I have wiſhed to 
ſhew that, learned bodies, by their 


ambition, their jealouſies, and their 
preju- 
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prejudices, too frequently ſerve 
.only to impede its progreſs. 


* have propoſed to myſelf a 


fill more uſeful end: it is to ad- 


miniſter relief to the evils with 


which humanity is afflicted in the 


Indies. My motto is: © to ſuccour 


the wretched“: and I extend this 


ſentiment to all mankind. If phi- 


loſophy formerly came from the 
Indies to Europe, why may it not 
nov return from civilized Europe 
to India, which, in its turn, is be- 
come barbarous? A learned ſoci- 
ety is about to be formed at Cal- 
cuttaf, that will one day, perhaps, 
deſtroy the prejudices of India, and 


* Miſeris ſuccurrere diſco : 1 learn to ſuccour | 


| the wretched. 
I The Aſiatic Society. 
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by that bene faction compenſate the 


miſeries that it has ſuffered from eu- 
ropean wars, and european com- 


merce. For myſelf, who have no 


power, in order to give graces and 
pretentions to favor to my argu- 
ments, I have endeavored to deck 


The introduQtion of an Engliſh- 
man into this ſtory is merely inci- 
dental. So far as regards the pur- 
poſe of the fable, the Engliſhman is 
to be underſtood as the repreſenta- 
tive of the learned world: he is 
made a native of England, only be- 


_ cauſe it would have been falſe to ſay 
of any other nation that, it had en- 
gaged in a ſimilar enterpriſe: Saint- 


Pierre, nevertheleſs, evincing a 
ſpirit 
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ſpirit of philanthropy that does him MY 


the higheſt honor, fearful of feeding 
national prejudices, has thought it 


neceſſary to apologize. The ſecond 


deſigu of this tale, reſpecting the in- 
dian people, is ſo new, and ſo gene- 


rous, that, Saint-Pierre may well be 
envied the luxury of having accom- 


pliſhed ſuch a taſk. 

- "The general ſcope of the fable, 
_ conſidered as addreſſed to every 
people, is, To ſhew the ſuperiority 
of pure and ſimple nature over all 


that is artificial : and ſuch are books. 


The juſtneſs of this argument is ob- 
vious: for books are uſeful only 
when they ſhew us hgw tc 
volume of Nature 
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INDIAN COTTAGE. 


SEVERAL men of literature, in Lon- 
don, undertook, about thirty years ago, 


to ſearch, through various parts of the 


world, for every information reſpefting 
the ſciences, and whatever could tend 


toward enlightening mankind, and in- 
creaſing their happineſs. Their expen- 


ſes were defrayed by various perſons of 


fortune: by merchants, noblemen, bi- 
ſhops; by the univerſities, and royal fa- 


mily of England; and by ſeveral of the 


_ fovereigns of Northern Europe. 1 
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THE INDIAN COTTAGE. 

To each of theſe learned men, who 
were twenty in number, the Royal Soci- 
ety preſented a book. It contained a 


collection of queries, the ſolutions of 
which they were to uſe their utmoſt in- 
duſtry to obtain. There were three 


thouſand and five hundred queries: and 


though every traveller had different ſub- | 
eas of inquiry, adapted to the particu- 


lar route that he was to follow ; yet the 
queries were ſo connetted with each 


other that, any light thrown upon one, 


| would neceſſarily extend to all the reſt. 
The preſident, who, with the aſſiſtance 


of the fellows of the ſociety, had compo- 


ſed them, well knew that the clearing 
of one difficulty frequently depends 


To again, 


upon the ſolution of another; and that, | 


THE INDIAN COTTAGE. | 


again, upon a preceding one: ſo that, in 
the purſuit of truth, we are led much far- 


cher than we expekted. In fine, to uſe 
the very words employed by the preſi- 
dent, in his inſtructions, the plan adopt- 
ed was the moſt ſublime edifice that any 
nation had ever erefted in behalf of the 
progreſs of human knowledge: and it 
evinces, added he, the utility of acade- 
mic bodies, for the purpoſe of aſſembling 
together all che truths chat are ſcattered 
over the earth. nk. 
Each of the travellers received, beſide 
his volume of queſtions, a commiſſion to J 
a purchaſe, on his way, the moſt ancient | 


editions of the Bible, and the moſt rare 


manulcripts of every deſcription : or, at 
| leaſt, to ſpare nothing that could procure | | 
3 Os B 2 good 
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| good copies. For theſe purpoſes, the 
ſubſcribers aſſiſled them with letters of 
recommendation, addreſſed to the con- 
ſuls, miniſters, and ambaſſadors of Great 
Britain, to whoſe ſtations their journies 
might lead them: and, what was ſtill bet- 
ter, they were provided with good bills 
of exchange, indorſed by the moſt emi- 
nent bankers in London. 
A doctor, the moſt learned of theſe ad- 
venturers, who underſtood the hebrew, 
the arabic, and hindoo languages, was 
| ſent over land to India, that cradle of all 
the arts, and of all the ſciences. In his 
way thither, he arrived in Holland; and 
viſited, firſt, the ſynagogue at Amſterdam, 
and then the ſynod of Dortrecht. Paſſ- 
ing through France, he talked with doc- 


tors 
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tors of the Sorbonne, and ſaw the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris. In Italy, he 
went to a great number of academies, of 
muſeums, and of libraries: among others, | 
the muſeum at Florence, the library of 
St, Mark at Venice, and that of the Va- 
tican at Rome. Being at Rome, he 
heſitated whether he ſhould not go 
into Spain, to conſult the famous uni- 
verſity of Salamanca: but, fearing the 
inquiſition, he preferred immediate em- 
barkation for Turkey. TOs 

He arrived at Conſtantinople, and, 
with the aſſiſtance of his money, obtain- 
ed the permiſſion of an effendi, to exa- 
mine all the books at the moſque of St. 
Sophia, Thence he went into Egypt, 
among the Cophts ; leaving theſe, he 
— B 3 joined 
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12 THE INDIAN COTTAGE. 

Joined the Maronites of Mount Libanon, 
and the Monks of Mount Caſſin: and 
afterward paſſed to Sana, in Arabia; then 
to Iſpahan, to Kandahar, to Delhi, and 
to Agra. At length, after travelling du- 
ring three years, he reached the banks of 


the Ganges, at Benares, the Athens of 


India, where he converſed with the Bra- 


mins. 
His collection of original books, of 


rare manuſcripts, of copies, and extracts, 


together with his own obſervations, had, 


by this time, become the mol conſidera- 
ble that any individual ever procured. 


To give ſome idea of this vaſt treaſury 


of ſcience, it may be ſufficient to ſay 


that, it formed ninety bales; and that it 


weighed no leſs than nine thouſand, 


five 
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five hundred, and my „ troy 
weight. 


Wich this rich cargo of illumination, 


the traveller was about commencing his 


return to London; delighting himſelf 
with the thought that he had ſurpaſſed 
even the hopes of the Royal Society; 
when, ſuddenly, a very obvious reflection 


ruſhed in upon his mind, and overwhelm- 


ed him with regret. | 

He reflected that, after having conſult- 
ed jewiſh rabbis, proteſtant clergy, and 
the ſuperintendants of the lutheran 
churches; the doctors of the Catholics, 


the academicians of Paris, of La Cruſca, 


of the Arcades, and of four and twenty 


other eſtabliſhments in Italy; grecian 


Papas, turkiſh Molhas, armenian Ver- 
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THE INDIAN COTTAGE. 
bieſts, perſian Sedres and Caſys, arabian 


Scheics, ancient Parſees, indian Pan- 


14 


dits; after having, in fact, ranſacked 


the literary ſtores of Europe and of Aſia, 


he had not been able to anſwer any one 


of the three thouſand and five hundred 
_ queſtions of the Royal Society: on the 


contrary, he had only contributed to mul- 
tiply doubts! Now, as all the queſtions | 


were connected with each other, it fol- 


lowed that, reverſing the words of the il- 
luſtrious preſident, the obſcurity of one 
ſolution obſcured the evidence of ano- 
ther: the cleareſt truths were become 
problematical; and it was utterly impoſ- 
ſible to unrave! one thread of this vaſt 
labyrinth of contradiftory replies and 
authorities, hes 


The 
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15 
The learned traveller conſidered the 


ſubjeft in a very clear point of view: 
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among the queſtions which he had at- 
tempted to reſolve, were two hundred 
upon hebrew theology; four hundred 
and eighty concerning the various com- 
munions of the greek and roman 

churches; three hundred and twelve on 
| the ancient religion of the Bramins; five 
hundred and eight upon the ſanfcreet, 
or lacred, language; three upon the pre- 
| ſent condition of the indian people; two 
hundred and eleven reſpecting the eng- 
liſh commerce with the Indians; ſeven 


hundred and twenty-nine upon the an- 


cient monuments in the iſlands of Ele- 
phanta and Salſetta, in the neighbour- 
hood of the iſland of Bombay ; five upon 
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16 THE INDIAN COTTAGE, 


the antiquity of the world; ſix hundred 


and ſeventy-three upon the origin of am- 
bergris, and upon the properties of the 
different ſpecies of bezoar ſtones; one 


on the cauſe, which has never yet been 


examined, of the courſe of the Indian 


Ocean, which flows toward the eaſt, du- 
ring one ſix months, and toward the weſt, 
during the other; and three hundred 
and ſeventy-eight upon the ſources and 
periodical inundations of the Ganges, 
The doctor had alſo been requeſted to 


make a point of gathering, in the courſe 


of his journey, every poſlible informa- 


tion reſpecting the ſource and inundations 


ol the Nile; a topic which has engaged 


the learned of Europe during ſo many 


ages: but he conſidered this matter as al- 


ready 
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ready ſufficiently diſcuſſed ; and, beſide, 
irrelevant to the object of his miſſion. 
Now, he had obtained, upon an aver- 
age, five anſwers to each of the queſtions 
of the Royal Society; thus, the number 
ol his ſolutions of the three thouſand and 
ive hundredqueſlions amounted to ſeven - 
teen thouſand and five hundred: and if 
ve ſuppoſe that each of the other nine- 
teen travellers procured a like collection, 
it would tollow, that the Royal Society 
received three hundred and fifty thou- 


ſanddifficulties to be unravellcd, before ĩit 


fis. Thus, all their information, inſtead 
of making each propoſition to converge 
to a ſingle centre, according to the words 
of the inſtructions, made all to diverge, 
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could eſtabliſh one truth upon a ſolid ba- © 
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without the poſſibility of approxima- 


tion. * 


Another conſideration gave yet greater 


uneaſineſs to the doctor: notwithſtand- 


ing that he had employed, in his labori- 


ous reſearches, all the temper of his na- : 


tional character, together with a polite- 


neſs of manners that was peculiar to him- 
ſelf, he had made implacable enemies of 


the greater part of the learned men with 


whom he had argued. * What will be- 


come then,” ſaid he, of the quiet of my 


countrymen, when, inſtead of truth, I 
ſhall carry them, in my ninety bales, new 
ſubje&s for doubts and diſputations "oy 


Thus full of vexation, he was upon 


the point of embarking for England, 
when the Bramins of Benares informed 


him 


— 
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THE INDIAN COTTAGE. 19 
him, that the ſuperior Bramin of the fa- 
mous Pagoda of Jagerfiaut, ſituate upon 
the coaſt of Orixa, near one of the 
mouths of the Ganges, was the only per- 
ſon capable of reſolving all the queſtions 


of the Royal Society of London. He 
Was, in reality, the moſt famous pandit 


that has ever been heard of ; and was 
conſulted by perſons from all parts of 
India, and ſeveral of the kingdoms of 1 
Aſia. 


The doctor immediately ſet out for 


Calcutta, where he informed the ſuper- 


intendant of the Eaſt India Company of 
his deſign to viſit the Bramin at Jager- 


naut. The ſuperintendant, for the ho- 


nor of his nation, and the glory of the 
ſciences, completely equipped him for 


his 


20 THE INDIAN COTTAGE. | 


his journey. He gave the doctor a pa- 
lanquin, with curtains of crimſon ſilk, 


with ſtuds of gold; and two relays, of 
four each, of ſtout coulis, or bearers; 
two common porters; a water-bearer ; 4 
a guglet-bearer, for his refreſhment; a ? 
pipe-bearer; an umbrella-bearer, o 4 
ſhade him from the ſun; a miſol-gee, or - 
torch-bearer, for the night; a wood-cut- | R 
ter; two cooks; two camels, and their 6 
leaders, to carry his proviſions and bag- N 
gage; two pioneers, or runners, to an- 
nounce his approach; four ſea-poys, or N 
rajah - pouts, mounted upon perſian hor- 
ſes, to eſcort him; and a ſtandard-bearer, | | 
bearing upon his ſtandard the arms of - 
England, 1 


One 
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One would have taken this man of 
ſcience, thus equipaged, for ſome com- 
miſſary of the India Company. There 
Was, however, this difference: the learn- 
ed man, inſtead of ſeeking preſents, was 
about to beſtow them. As it is cuſtom- | 
ary, in India, never to appear before per- 
ſons of diſtinftion with empty hands, 
the ſuperintendant had ſupplied the tra- 
veller, at the expenſe of the nation, with 
a fine teleſcope and a perſian foot-car- 
pet, for the chief of the Bramins; ele- 
gant chintzes, for his wiſe; and three 
pieces of chineſe taffeta, red, white, and 
yellow, to make ſcarfs for his diſciples. 
Theſe being laid upon the camels, the 
Engliſhman, with his book of the queſ- 
pas tions 
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tions of the Royal Society, began his 


Upon his way, he debated within his 
ſelf, with which queſtion he ſhould be- 


gin his enquiries of the chief of the Bra- 
mins of Jagernaut ? Whether he ſhould 


commence with one of the three hun- 


dred and ſeventy- eight, concerning the 


ſources and inundations of the Ganges, 


or with that which regarded the alter- 


nate courſes of the Indian Sea, which 


might lead to the diſcovery of the ſources 


and alternate movements of the ocean in 
all parts of the world: but, as this queſ- 


tion, though infinitely more intereſting. 


to natural philoſophy than any that for ſo 


many ages have been agitated reſpecting 


the ſources, or even the riſings of the 
Nile, 


, T * * 
23. 
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Nile, had not yet attracted the attention 
ol the learned of Europe, he determined. 
rather to queſtion the Bramin on the uni- 
verſality of the deluge; that ſubje@ of 
perpetual diſpute ; or, going ſtill higher, 
to aſk whether it was true that the ſun, 
according to the tradition of the egyp- 


| tian prieſts, recorded by Herodotus, has 


ſeveral times changed his courſe ? or, 
higher yet, to ſpeak of the antiquity of 
the world, to which the Indians aſſign ſo 
many millions of years. Sometimes he 
thought that it might be moſt uſeful to 
conſult the aged Bramin upon what 
may be the beſt form of government 
for a nation ; or, on the rights of man, 
of which the code is no where to be 
found, 


a 
By 
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found. But theſe queſtions were not in 
„ Firſt of all, however,” ſaid the doc- 
tor, it ſeems to me, that I ſhould aſk 
the Indian pandit, through what medi- 
um may truth be diſcovered? for, if it be 
by that of reaſon, which I have hitherto 


employed, the reaſon of one man differs 
from that of another. I ought, likewiſe, 
to aſk him, where is it proper to ſearch 
for truth? for if it be in books books 
| contradict one another. And laſtly, I 
ſhould ſay, ought truth to be communi- 
cated to mankind? for thoſe who do this 


are always hated. Here are three pri- 


mary queſtions which our illuſtrious pre- 
fident forgot. If the Bramin of Jager- 
naut can ſolve theſe, I ſhall become pol- 

ſeſſed 
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that he reaſoned with himſelf, 
8 After a march of ten days, he arrived 


upon the coaſt of the Bay of Bengal. 
On his way, he was perpetually met by 
pilgrims, returning from Jagernaut, who 
were filled with admiration of the wiſe . 


dom of the chief of the pandits. On 


the eleventh day, he beheld the red and 


lofty walls, the galleries, the domes, and 


the white marble turrets of Jagernaut's 


pagoda, that, ſeated upon the beach, 


| ſeems to aſſume the dominion of the ſea. 


It riſes from the centre of nine avenues 


of evergreen trees, which point toward 
as many kingdoms: that of palms to 
wo = Ceylon ; 


ſeſſed of the key of all knowledge; aud. 
what will be {till better, I ſhall live in 
peace with all the world. It was thus 
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Ceylon; of teeks to Golconda; of co. 


coas to Arabia; of mangoes to Perſia; 
of fan-palms to Thibet ; of bamboos to 


China; of almonds to the kingdom of 
Ava; of ſandals to that of Siam, and the 
iſlands of the Indian Sea. 


The doftor arrived at the pagoda 
through the avenue of bamboos, which 
borders the Ganges, and the enchanted 


iſles at the mouth of that river. This 


| Pagoda is ſo lofty, that it may be ſeen at 


the diſtance of a day's journey ; ſo that 
though the Engliſhman perceived it at 
ſun riſe, he did not reach it before even- 
ing. When he drew near, he was aſto- 
niſhed at its vaſtneſs and magnificence. 
Ius brazen doors reflected the glory of 
the ſetting ſun; and the eagles hovered 


round 
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round its top, that faded into the clouds 
of heaven. It was ſurrounded by large 


baſons of white marble, the tranſparent 


waters of which reflected its domes, its 


galleries, and its porches: encompaſſing 


| theſe, were ſpacious courts and gardens, 


on every ſide of which were large 


buildings, inhabited by the Bramins, who 


| miniſtered in the pagoda. 


The pioneers had no ſooner announ- 


ced the doctor's approach, than a band of 
young dancing-girls, with garlands of 


ſweet flowers around their necks, and 


around their waiſts, came out of one of 


the gardens, ſinging, and dancing, to the 


muſic of tabors. The doctor, amid their 


perfumes, their dances, and their muſic, 


advanced to the door of the pagoda. Far 


within, 
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within, he beheld, by the light of many 
lamps of gold and of filver, the ſtatue of 


- Jagernaut, or, the ſeventeenth incarna- 


4ion of Brama, in the form of a pyramid, 


without hands or feet: for he had loſt 
theſe in an attempt to carry the world, 4 


in order to effect its ſalvation*. At the 
foot of the ſtatue, penitents were proſtrat- 


ed, with their faces againſt the ground, 


who, with loud voices, promiſed to hang 


| themſelves, by their ſhoulders, to his 


chariot, upon the day of his feſtival: 


others there were, who promiſed to lie 


down, upon the ſame occaſion, and ſuf- 


fer themſelves to be cruſhed beneath the 


wheels. 


* S:e Kircher. 


Though | 


| Though the fight of theſe fanatics, 
who utter deep groans while pronoun- 
cing their horrible vows, filled the doctor 
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with a ſort of terror, he was about to 


enter the pagoda, when an old Bramin, 
who attended at the door, ſtopped him to 
inquire what had brought him thither? 
When he had been informed, he acquaint- 

cd the doctor that, being an impure per- 


ſon, he could by no means be preſented 


before Jagernaut, nor his high prieſt, un- 
til he had been waſhed three times in one 
ol the baths of the temple; nor, until 

he had put away from himſelf whatever 


was made of any part of an animal: more 


_ eſpecially of the hair of a cow, becauſe 


that creature is adored by the Bramins; 


and 
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and of the hair of a pig, becauſe ſwine 
are their averſion, 

+ What can I do, then?” ſaid the doc- 
tor. I have brought with me, a perſian 


carpet, made of the hair of the goat of 


Angora, and ſtuffs of China, made from 
the filk of the worm, as a preſent for the 
qo" 3 | 


chief of the Bramins! 
All things, anſwered the Bramin, that 


are preſented to the temple of Jagernaut, 
vr to his high prieſt, are purified by the 
very act of giving; but the caſe differs 


with regard to your clothes, 


In conſequence of this deciſion, the 


doctor was obliged to take off his great 
coat of engliſh broad cloth, his ſhoes of 
goat-ſkin, and his beaver hat. Then, the 
old Bramin, after waſhing the Engliſh- 


F 
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man three times, covered him with cali- 
co of the colour of ſandal- wood, and 
conducted him to the entrance of the 
apartment of the chief bramin. 
The doctor was going in, with his 
book of queſtions under his arm, when 
his introductor aſked him, with what 
material the book was covered? It is 
bound in calt-ſkin,”” replied the doctor. 
„What!“ cried the angry bramin, did 


I not tell you that the cow is adored by 
the bramins, and will you dare to appear 
before the chief with a book in your hand 
that is covercd with the ſkin of a calf?” 
The Engliſhman muſt inevitably have 
gone to purify his ſelf in the Ganges, ik 
he had not removed the difficulty by pre- 
ſenting his guide with a few pagodas; 
C and 


— 
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and by leaving his book of queſtions in 
his palanquin. He conſoled himſelf for 
che privation of it, by ſaying, to be 


ſure, I have only three queſtions to aſk 


of the learned Indian. I ſhall be ſatiſ- 
fied if he teaches me through what me- 
dium truth is to be ſought, where it is to 
be found, and whether it is proper to 


communicate it to mankind.” 


Clothed in a garment of cotton, his 
| head uncovered, and his feet bare, he 


was, at length, led into the preſence- 
chamber of the high-prieſt of Jager- 
naut. It was a large ſaloon, ſupported 
by columns of ſandal- wood; us green 


dung, were ſo bright and highly poliſh- 
* that * ſeemed one vaſt mirror, re- 


fleding 


walls, made of ſtucco, mixed with cow- 


— 2222 
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were preſent ; and the floor was covered 


. with exceedingly fine mats, each ſix feet 
ſquare. At the farther end of the ſaloon, 
in an alcove that was ſurrounded by a 
baluſtrade of ebony - wood, the doctor 
diſcerned, through a trellis of red and 
varniſhed indian canes, the venerable 
prieſt, the chief of the pandits. He had 
a white beard, and round his head were 
palled three fillets of cotton, according 
to the coſtume of the bramins. He 7 
was ſeated on a yellow carpet; his legs 
were croſſed, and his whole figure was ſo 
entirely motionleſs that, even his eyes | 
could not be ſeen to move. Some of 
his diſciples drove away the flies from 
him, with fans of peacocks feathers; 
= others 
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others burned the perfume of aloes. 


wood, in ſilver cenſers; and others, with 
dulcimers, produced ſweet and ſoſt mu- 
fic. The refl, who were very numerous, 


and among whom were faquits, joguis, 


and ſantons, were ranged in ſeveral] rows, 


along the ſides of the hall, in profound 


ſilence, their eyes fixed upon the ground, 


and their arms croſſed upon their breaſts, 


The Engliſhman was deſirous of ad- 


vancing immediately toward the chief 


pandit, to pay his reſpetts ; but his in- 


troduc̃tor kept him at the diſlance of nine 
mats; aſſuring him that the omrahs, or 
great lords of India, never were permit- 
ted to approach nearer; that the rajahs, 


or ſovereigns, went only to ſix mats; the 


princes, ſons of ile mogul, to thiee ; and 
that, 
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that, only the mogul, his ſelf, was ak 


lowed the honor of approaching near 
enough to the venerable chief to kiſs 
his feet. he 

In the mean time, ſeveral bramins 
carried to the foot of the alcove the te- 
leſcope, the chintzes, the pieces of ſilk, 


and the carpet, which the doftor's attend. 


ants had brought to the entrance of the 
ſaloon, The chief bramin having caſt 


his eyes upon them, but without expreſſ- 


ing the ſmalleſt mark of approbation, 
they were carried to the inner apartment. 
The door was about to begin a fire 
ſpeech in the hindoo tongue, when his 
guide interrupted it, and informed him 
that he ſhould wait for the queſtions of 
the high- prieſt. He was now made to fit 
1 GC down, 


down, with his legs croſſed, as a taylor, 
according to the eaſtern manner. He 
murmnred within his ſelf at being obli- 
ged to ſubmit to ſo many formalities: 
but what would not a man do for the ac- 
quiſition of truth, eſpecially after he 


has travelled to the Indies in its pur- 


uit 5 
When he was thus ſeated, the muſic 


ceaſed; and, after ſome moments of pro- 


found ſilence, the chief of the pandits 


inquired of him, why he had come to Ja- 


gernaut ? 
Notwithſtanding that theſe words were 


language, and ſufficiently diſtin& to be | 


heard by every perſon in the aſſembly, 


the doctor was not permitted to reply un- 
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a «it they were repeated by one 
another, and by the ſecond to a third, 

who recited them to him, He then an- 

ſwered, in the ſame language, that, he 
- had come to Jagernaut to conſult the 
e | chief of the bramins, whoſe reputation 


| SS. 


* 


= was ſo great, upon this queſtion: 
| Through what medium may truth be 
3 found ?” This reply was tranſmitted to 
1 the chief of the pandits by the ſame in- 
s terlocutors, and in the ſame progreflive 
„ manner as that in which the inquiry had 
| been brought; and the ſame form was I 
e obſerved during the whole audience. ; 
1 | The old pandit, putting on a ſolemn 
+= 9 air, replied : © Truth can be diſcovered 
I only through the medium of the bra- 
miss.“ Immediately the whole aſſem- 
1 8 
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aA viy bowed in admiration of the _ of 


their chief. 


 »« Where,” cried the doctor, with ear- 


neſtneſs, where muſt we ſearch for 
truth?” All truth,” replied the indian 
fage, is concentered within the four 
BETHS, which were written in the ſan— 
fcreet language, an hundred and twenty 
"thouſand years ago, and which only the 
Bramins underſtand.” 
At theſe words the whole ſaloon was 
filled with plaudits. 
The doctor, checking his temper, ſaid 
to the high-prieſt of Jagernaut: Since 
God has incloſed all knowledge in books 


| which only the bramins underſtand, it 
follows that He has interdicted the larger 


part of mankind from acquiring know- 


ledge 


__— 
— 


ledge: for the greater number of the in- 
habitants of the world are even ignorant 
of the exiſtence of the bramins. Now, 
if this were really the caſe, God would 

be unjuſt !”” | CSS a * 

„ Brama wills it thus,” e the 
high prieſt: * it is impoſſible to argue 
againſt the will of Brama.” The ap- 
plauſes of the aſſembly were louder than 
ever. When theſe had ceaſed, the 
doctor propoſed his third queſtion: 

« Ought truth to be communicated to 
mankind ? ” 

It is frequently proper,” ſaid the 
old pandit, to conceal truth from the 
world in general: but to reveal it to the 
bramins is an indiſpenſable duty. 


cz * How,” 


| — How?” cried the doctor, in a rage, 
= Truth muſt be told to the bramins, 
| who never reveal it to any one! Truly 
the bramins are very unjuſt.” 
At theſe words a violent tumult aroſe 
in the aſſembly. It had patiently heard 
God taxed with injuſtneſs, but it could 
not with equal calmneſs hear itſelf re- l 
proached. The pandits, the faquirs, the 
Tantons, the bramins, and their diſciples, 
were deſirous of arguing all at once with 
the doctor: but the high-prieſt of Ja= 
gernaut cauſed them to be ſilent, by 
clapping his hands, and ſaying theſe 
words very diſtinctly: . 
The bramins never diſpute, like the 
dodctors of Europe.” 


After 
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After this, he roſe, and We amid 
the acclamations of the aſſembly, which 
would probably have done him ſome miſ- 


chief but ſor their dread of the Engliſh, 
whoſe power is ſo great, IE banks 3 


of the PO 5 

The doctor having been ects 
out of Fl ſaloon, was told by his guide 
that, the holy father would have preſent- 
ed him with ſherbet, with betel, and with 
perfumes, had he not been offended. 
It is I who have reaſon to be angry,” 
replied the doctor, “after having taken 
ſo much trouble to no purpoſe; but 
what is it that I have done, of which 
your chief has to complain? 


C6 « Hat” 
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„Hal cried the bramin, Do you 
aſk what it is that you have done? Did 

you not enter into diſpute with him? 
Do you not know that he is the oracle 
ol the Indies; and that each of his words | 

is a ray of wiſdom? f 


* _— 
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never ſhould have doubted it:“ [ 
ſaid the doctor: putting on his coat, his 
ſhoes, and his hat. 

The weather was ſtormy, and night 
coming on, wherefore he aſked leave to 
ſleep in one of the apartments of the pa- 

| goda: but this indulgence was refuſed 
him, becauſe he was a franguz, or im- 
pure perſon. The ceremony having fa. 
tigued him, he begged a little drink. 
They gave him water, and when he 
returned the cup, they broke it, be- } | 


cauſe 


—_— - 
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cauſe he had made W 


ing from it. 
_ Offended at this inſult, he called his 
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people, who were proſtrate upon the 
ſteps of the pagoda ; and having ſeated. 
his ſelf in his palanquin, he began his re- 
turn through the avenue of bamboos, be- 
neath a cloudy ſky, and when 2 2 


was faſt advancing. 


On his way, he faid, within his ſelf: 


The indian proverb is very true which 
ſays that, Every European, who comes 


to India, learns patience, it he had it not; 


and loſes it, if he had. For my part, I 
have loſt mine. It ſeems that I cannot 
be informed, Through what medium 


truth is to be found, where it is to be 


ſought, nor whether it be right to com- 


municate 


6 
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municate it to mankind. Man, then, is 
condemned, in all parts of the world, to 
ceaſeleſs errors and diſputes: ſo much 
Hor the trouble of coming to India, to con- 
ſult the bramins ! 5 
While he thus paſſed along, wrapt in 
un one of thoſe hurricanes aroſe 
which, in India, are called typhons. The 


1 wind came from the ſea, and forcing the ö 


water of the Ganges to flow back ward, 
drove it againſt the iflands at the embo- 
chure of that river, daſhing its foamy 
waves upon the banks. It lifted up co- 
lumns of ſand from the ſhores, and 
clouds of leaves from the foreſts, and 
whirling them high into the air, carried 
them furiouſly over the river and the 
fields. Sometimes it ruſhed along the 


aVenues 


trees, it ſhook them like little herbs of 
nue of waving reeds was ſeen bent down 
to the ground, upon the right hand and 
upon the left, while another was riſing 
again from the power of the 2 with 
loud groaning noiſes. 
The retinue, fearful of being cruſhed 
to death, or drowned by the wavesof the 
Ganges, which already overflowed its 
ſhores, went acroſsthe fields, and travel- 
led at hazard toward the neighbouring 
heights. Meantime, night came on, and, 
during three hours, they proceeded in 


perfect darkneſs, without the leaſt: know- 


lightning broke through the clouds, and 


held, far away to the right, the pagoda of 
the billowy ocean; and, directly before 


two hills. Thither they haſtened for 
ſhelter; and they approached the en- 
trance of the valley, terrified by inceſ- 
ſantly-pealing thunders. The valley 
was walled in, as it were, with rocks, 
and filled with aged trees, of an amazing 


fize, whoſe trunks remained . immovea- 


the tempeſt bent their topmoſt branches 
at pleaſure, and mingled their noiſes with 
us horrors, | 


illumined all the horizon, and they be- 
Jagernaut, the iſles of the Ganges, and 


them, a little valley, and a wood, between 


ble as thoſe rocks their ſelves; though 
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This antique foreſt ſeemed an i 
of peace, but it was ſcarcely pene 

Rattan reeds winded in — 
at its entrance, and grew luxuriantly at 


the feet of the trees; and liannes which 


interlaced one trunk with another, pre- 
ſentedpupon every ſide, a ſtrong rampart = 
of foliage, in which, here and there, 
breaches of verdure diſcovered their 

ſelves, but they were not paſſable. - The 


rajah-pouts, however, cut their way with 
their ſabres, and all the people of the 
ſuite followed them, with the palanquin. 
They had expected, here, a refuge from 
the ſtorm: but the deluging rain fell up- 
on them from the trees in a thouſand tore 
rents. At this comfortleſs moment they 
perceived, through the branches, a light, 


* 
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in a little but, io the narroweſt part of 


extinguiſhed: but he preſently returned, 


away! keep away! there is à Paria!“ 
Inſtantly the whole troop betrayed exceſ- 
ive alarm, and re-echoed: **a Paria! 
a Paria!” 


The doctor caught up his piſtols, ima- 


proaching, and eagerly aſked: © what is 
a Paria ? —“ A Paria,” replied the In- 


dian, is a man who has neither faith nor 


law!“ 
- *It is an Indian,” added the chief of 
.therajah-pouts, © whoſe caſt is infamous: 


whom 


* * 
2 
* . 


gining that ſome ferocious beaſt was ap- 


4 
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| bearer, * becauſe, when I opened the 
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—— may kill, if he chance 
but to be touched by him. If we were 


paſs away before we ſhould dare to enter 


any pagoda; and, moreover, to purify 
_ ourſelves, we muſt bathe nine times in 
the Ganges, and be waſhed, as often, by 


a bramin, in the urine of a cow.“ —All 


the Indians cried out: We will not 


enter the hovel of a Paria! 


„By what circumflance,” ſaid ihe doc · 
tor to his torch bearer, by what eircum- 
ſlance did you know your countryman to 


be a Paria? That is, how did you know 
him to be a man without W 
out lawꝰ 


1 knew this,” e the torch- 
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door of his hut, I ſaw him lying upon the 
ſame mat with his dog, and his wife, to 
whom I ſaw himgiving drink in the horn 
_ ofacow!” All the Indians cried out, 


again: We will not enter the dwelling 


of a Paria!” 
Stay here, if you pleaſe;” ſaid the 
doctor: for my part, all caſts of Indians 
are the ſame to me, when I am in need 
of ſhelter from the rain. 85 
Saying theſe words, he left his palan- 
quin: and, taking under his arm his book 
of queſtions, and his night-dreſs, and 
in his hand his piſtols, and his pipe, he 
went alone to the door of the cottage. 


He had ſcarcely knocked when a man of 


a very pleaſing countenance opened the 


door, and, 1 reſpectlully, ſaid: 
Maſter, 


3 


not worthy to receive you: but 1 ſhall 
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„Maſter, I am only a poor Paria; and 


be greatly honored if, notwithſlanding, 


you condeſcend to take ſhelter in my 


but! ? 


N My brother,” returned the Engliſh- 


man, I receive your hoſpitality with 


thanks!” 

When he had entered, the Paria went 
out with a torch in his hand, carrying a 
bundle of wood upon his back, and a 
baſket full of cocoa nuts and bananas un- 
der his arm; and going to the people of 
the doctor's retinue, who remained under 
a tree at ſome diſtance, he ſaid: 

As you will not do me the honor to 
enter my hut, here are fruits, incloſed in 
their own rinds, which you may eat with- 

out 
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ers; and may God preſerve you! 
Ne. entering his cottage, he ſaid to the 
doctor: Maſter, I tell you again that, 


I I ſee from your dreſs and colour that you 


are not an Indian, I hope that you will 
have no diſlike to the food which your 


poor fervant has to offer to you. Then 


ground, mangoes, cream-apples, ananas, 
potatces baked in the cinders, broiled 
bananas, and a pot of rice, mixed with ſu- 
gar, and the milk of the cocoa nut. Aft- 


ter this he retired to his own mat, near 


his wife and his infant, that was ſleeping 


« Good 


Jam only an unfortunate Paria: but, as 


| he laid upon a mat, ſpread upon the | 


a. * 


n 


The cottage was immoveable, becauſe, 


why do you talk of unworthineſs? Yow 
are much better than I, for you do good 
not honor me ſo far as to fit upon the 


ſame mat with me, I ſhall believe that 
you do not think well of me; and I wilt 


inſtantly leave your cottage, though 1 
may be drowned by 2 . 
by the tygers. 


The Paria came and ſat down upon 


the ſame mat, and both ate heartily. In 
the mean time the doctor enjoyed inex- 


preſſible pleaſure at being thus ſecure and 
com fortable in the midſt of the tempeſt. 


beſide that it was built in the narroweſt, 


was 
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was alſo under a war, or banyan-fig-tree : 
the branches of which, by throwing out 
bundles of roots at their extremities, 
formed as many arches for the ſupport of 
the principal trunk. The foliage of this 


tree was ſo thick, that a ſingle drop of wa- 


ter could not paſs through it; and al- | 


though the terrible lowlings of the tem- 


peſt were plainly heard, yet neither the 
ſmoke of the fire, which paſſed through 


the middle of the roof, nor the flame of 


the lamp, were agitated, even in the 


ſlighteſt degree. The doctor admired, 


ſtill more, the ſerenity of his compa- 


niens ; the Indian, and his wife, and 
their child, black and poliſhed like ebo- 
ny, who was ſleeping in the cradle, while 

its mother rocked it with her foot, and at 
the 


1 


a little necklace for him, of black and red 


Angola peas. The father caſt looks full 


of tenderneſs upon the one and the other 


| alternately. Even the dog enjoyed the 


common happineſs: lying before the fireg 
beſide a cat, he opened his eyes every 
now and then, and ſighed, looking at his 


maſter. 


as he choſe, the Paria preſented to him a 


live coal, to light his pipe with; and, have 


ing lit his own, he made a ſign to his wife, 


who brought, upon a mat, two diſhes of 


cocoa, and a large calabaſh, full of punch, 


which ſhe had prepared, during ſupper, 


with arrack, citron-· juice, and the juice 


of the ſugar. cane. 


'D While 


the ſame time amuſed herſelf by making 
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When the Engliſhman had ate as much 


= fmoaked together, the doctor ſaid to the 
= Indian: I believe that you are one of {| 
the happieſt men that I ever met with: | 
and, conſequently, the wiſeſt, Permit 
me to aſk you a few queſtions. How is 
it that your dwelling is ſo quiet, in the | 
midſt of this dreadful florm? All the | 


while, you have no other ſhelter than a 


— _Q—— 


tree; and trees attract thunder!“ 


Never, replied the Paria: the thun- 
der never falls upon a banyan- fig tree. 

* Ha! that is very curious!” cried the 
Engliſhman: © undoubtedly then it is be- 
cauſe this tree has a negative electricity, | 

like the laurel.” * 

el do not underſtand you;“ replied the 
Paria; my wife believes that, it is becauſe 
EE the 


E 
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the god Brama found ſhelter, one day, un- 


der its branches: for my part, I think 
that, God, in theſe ſtormy climates, hav- 


; ing given to the hg-tree of the banyans a 
very thick foliage, and arches formed of 
its branches, under which men might 


ſeek refuge, will not ſuffer ut to be ſtruck 


by thunder.” 


« Your _ is full of religion:“ re- 
plied the doctor. Thus your tranquiks 


lity reſults from your confidence in God. 


Conſcience is a better ſafeguard than ſci- 
ence. Tell me, Ipray you, to what fett 
you belong; for you are not of any of 
thoſe of India, ſince no Indian will hold 
any intercourſe with you. In che liſt of 
learned caſts which I was to couſult in 
the courſe of my travels, I never found 

3 D 2 that 
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dia is your pagoda? 


ln every one,” anſwered the Paria: 


 **my pagoda is nature: at the riſing of 
the ſun I adore its maker, and praiſe him 


never refuſe ſuccour to one more unhap- 


and my child happy, and even my dog 


and my cat. I wait for death to end my 
life, as for a pleaſant ſlumber at the cloſe 
of day.” 

„In what book,” cried the doctor, 
„ in what book have you diſcovered 
theſe principles ?” 

In that of nature;” replied the Indi- 


an, I know no other,” 


7 . 
* F 1. Ah! 
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at its ſetting. Taught by misfortune, 1 


py than myſelf. I try to make my wife, 


da few books at leaſt?” 
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„* Ah! it is a grand book!” exclaimed 
the doctor; but who On you to read 
it?“ 


« Misfortune:“ anſwered the Paria: 


I was born of a caſt that is reputed in- 
famous, in my country: incapable of 
being an Indian, I am become a Man: 

driven from Society, I have found ſhelter 


in Nature,” 


* * But, in this your ſolitude, you have 


Not one: anſwered the Paria, 1 
can neither write nor read.” 

V You are ſaved from many perplexi- 
ties,” ſaid the doctor, rubbing his ſore· 


head: for my part, I have been ſent 
from England, my country, to ſeek 


truth through many nations, for the ſake 
"IS 1 of 
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have concluded that, to ſeek truth is a 
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by whom he happens to be educated.” 


of enlightening mankind, and increafing 


their happineſs : but, after many uſeleſs 
reſearches, and diſagreeable diſputes, I 


downright folly : becauſe, if one ſhould 


happen to find it, one cannot communi- 


cate it to the world without creating num- 
berlefs enemies, Tell me, ſincerely, do 


, you not think AS I do?” 


Though I am but an ignorant man, 
replied the Paria, * yet, ſince you permit 
me to give my opinion, I think that every 
individual ſhould ſeek truth, for the ſake 
of his own welfare: otherwiſe he will 
become avaricious, envious, ſuperſtitious, 
wicked, nay, even a cannibal; following 
merely the prejudices or intereſts of thofe 


The 
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The doftor, who had his three guet. 
tions, that he propoſed to the chief pan- 
dit, continually in his mind, was de- 
hghted with the reply of the Paria: 
Since you think it the duty of every 
man,” ſaid he, to ſeek truth, tell me, 
then, Through what medium it may be 


found? Pos, cur feokes millead nant. 


fill more, does our reaſon make us wan 
der. The variations of reaſon are as nu» 
merous as the individuals who poſſeſs it; 
and it is founded, 1 believe, only upoa 
their particular intereſts ; and this is the 
reaſon why it differs in every part of the 
world. There are not two religions, two 
nations, two tribes, two families—what 
do I ſay ?—two men, who think in the 
lame manner. With which perception 
D 4 ought 
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ought we then to ſeek truth, if the un- 


derſtanding is of no uſe ? 


„believe,“ replied the Paria, « that 


it ſhould be with a ſimple heart. The 


ſenſes and the judgment may deceive: 


but a ſimple heart, though it may be de- 


ceived, never, itſelf, decerves.” 


 . * Your reply is profound,” ſaid the 
doctor: * Man muſt ſeek truth, not with 


his judgment, but with his heart. All 


men feel in the ſame manner, but they 


reaſon differently : becauſe, the princi- 


ples of truth are in nature; and, becauſe 


che inferences which they would draw 
from chem, are, in fact, in their own inte- 
| reſis. It is then with a ſimple heart that 


we ſhould ſeek truth: for a ſimple heart 
never pretends to underſtand that which 


PR 
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it does not underſtand; nor, to believe 
that which it does not believe, It will 
not firſt aſſiſt its own deception, and af 
terward that of others, Thus a fimple 
heart, far from being weak, as are the 

| hearts of the greater part of mankind, ſe- 
duced by partial intereſts, is ſlrong; and 
thoroughly r of — truth, and | 
of preſerving it. 


* You have expreſſed my idea much 
better than I could have done myſelf,” 
ſaid the Paria: truth is like the dew 
of heaven; to preſerve it pure, it ſhould 
be received in a pure ciſtern.” 


That is well ſaid, you honeſt man!” 
exclaimed the Engliſhman : * but the 
principal difficulty remains: Where muſt 
we look for truth? Simpleneſs of heart 
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depends upon ourſelves, but truth upon 
other men. Where ſhall we find truth, 
if thoſe by whom we are ſurrounded 
are ſeduced by their prejudices, or cor- 
rupted by their intereſts, as for the moft 
part they are? I have travelled among 
many peoples, I have pored upon their 
books, I have converſed with their learn- 
ed; but, every where, I have found no- 
thing but contradiftions, doubts, and doc- 
trines, a thouſand times more various 
than their languages. If, then, truth is 
not to be found in the moſt celebrated 
repoſitories of human knowledge, where 
is it to be ſought? What is the uſe of 
a ſimple heart, among men whoſe judg- 
ments are falſe, and whoſe hearts are 
_—— 


© I ſhould 


© | ſhould ſuſpeR truth itſelf,“ faid 
the Paria, if I received it only through 
the medium of man; truth ſhould be 
ſought, not in mankind, but in nature. 
Nature is the ſource of every thing which 
exiſts; her language 1s not unintelligible, 
or variable, like that of men and their 
books. Men make books, but nature 
makes things. To found truth upon a 
book would be as if we were to found it 
upon a picture, or upon a flatue, which 
can intereſt only one country, and which 
time alters day by day. Books are the 
work of man; nature is the work of 
God,” ONT 
**Youare perfectly right,” rejoinedthe 
dottor ; © Nature is the ſource of natu- 
ral truths; but where, for inftance, is the 
Ds 


ſource 
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ſource of hiſtoric truths, if not in books ? 
How can we aſcertain, to-day, the truth 


of a fact which happened two thouſand 


years ago? Were thoſe who have tranſ- 


mitted it to us free from prejudices? Had 
they nothing of the ſpirit of party? Had 


theſe ſimple hearts ? Beſides, do not the 
books which have been handed down to 


us need copyilts, printers, commentators, 


tranſlators, and have none of theſe de- 


ſtroyed a little of their truth? As you 


have very rightly ſaid, a book is only the 


work of man: we mull give up all hiſto. 


_ rical truths, ſince they come to us only 
through the medium of men, who are li- 
able to error,” 

Of what import to our happineſs,” 
faid the Indian, * is the hiſtory of things 
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paſt? The hiſtory of that which now is, 
is the hiſtory of that W 
of chat which will be.“ | 
Very well,” ſaid the Engliſhman: 
but you muſt allow that moral truths 
are neceſſary to the happineſs of the hu- 
man race. How ſhall we find theſe in 
” nature? Animals make war among their 
ſelves, and kill and devour each other: 
the very elements battle againſt elements: 
ſhould man and man do the ſame ?”” 
„O, no!” replied the Paria; but 
every man will find the law of his con- 
4 duct in his own heart, if his heart is ſim- 
ple. Nature has written there this law; 
Do not that to others which you would 
not wiſh others to do unto you.” _ 


xis very true,” anſwered the doe- 
tor: Nature has erefied the general in- 
tereſts of che world upon the particular 
interests of each individual: but how 
ſhall we difcover religious truths, ob- 
ſeured among the traditions, and rituals, 
that divide nations?” 

ln nature herſelf,” replied the Para: 
« if we contemplate her with a ſimple 
heart, we ſhall ſee God in his power, in 
his wiſdom, and in his bounty; and as 
we are weak, ignorant, and miſerable, 


what more can we need to engage us to 
worſhip him, to pray to him, and to love 
him all our lives, without wrangling with 
one another? 

* Admirable!” cried the Engliſhman: 
% But tell me, now, whether, when we 


have diſcovered a truth, we ought to 

communicate it to other men. If you 

publiſh truth, you will be perfecuted by 

a multitude of people who live by con- 

trary errors; who will aſſert that their 
error is the truth, and call every doctrine 

erroneous that tends to deſtroy they * 
vorite falſehood. 

We ſhould communicate truth,” 
ſaid the Paria, © only to men of ſimple 
hearts : that is, to good men, who ſeek 

it: not to the wicked, who repel it. 

Truth is as a fine pear}, and the bad man 

as a crocodile, who cannot put the peart | 

in his ears, becauſe he has none. If you 
throw a pearl to a crocodile, inſtead of 
adorning his ſelf, he will try to de- 
| vour it; he will break his teeth in the 
attempt, 
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attempt, and then ruſh upon you, his be · 
nefaftor.” 


I have only one objeftion remain- 


ing,” ſaid the Engliſhman: it follows, 


from what you have ſaid, that, men are 


condemned to error, though truth be ne- 


ceſſary to their happineſs: for ſince they 
perſecute thoſe who tell them the truth, 
where is the teacher that ſhall dare in- 


ſtruct them?“ 


He,“ replied the Paria, © that his 


ſelf perſecutes men for the ſake of their 
improvement: Misfortune,” * Oh! for 
once,” cried the Engliſhman, © for once, 


man of nature, I believe that you are 


_ miſtaken. Misfortune immerges men in 
ſuperſtition : it debaſes the heart and the 


mind. The more miſerable that men 


are, 
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are, the more are they worthleſs, credu- 
lous, and ferocious.” 

That is, becauſe they are not luft- 
ciently unfortunate,” rephed the Paria: 
« Misfortune is like the black mountain 

of Bember, at the extremity of the ſultry 
kingdom of Lahore; while you are aſ- 
cending it. you ſee nothing before you 
but barren rocks: but, when you have 
gained the ſummit, heaven expands over 


your head, and, at your feet, is che — 


dom of Caſhmere!“ 

+ Charming and juſt compariſon!” re- 
plied the Engliſhman : © every one, in 
truth, has, in this life, his mountain to 


climb. Yours, virtuous ſolitary, has been 


very ſteep and rugged, for you are elevat- 
ed above all the men that I know. You. 
then, 
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then, 1 fear, have been very unhappy: 
but tell me, now, why your caſt is fo de- 


ſo highly honored? I am juſt returned 


of Jagernaut, who has no more mind 


than his idol, and who cauſes his ſelf to 


be Me as a god.” 


It is, faid the Paria, W the 


bramins have a tradition that, i in the be- 
ginning, their ſelves came from the head 
of the god, Brama; and that, the Parias 
are deſcended from his feet : they add, 
that, Brama, being travelling one day, 
aſked a paria for fomething to eat, who 
preſented him with human fleſh: on ac- 
count of thefe traditions, their caſt is ho- 
nored, and ours execrated, over all In- 


dia. 


fpiſed in India, and that of the bramins 


from viſiting the ſuperior of the pagoda 


a.” tet; 
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dia. We are not permitted to enter the 
cities, and every nazr, or rajah-pout, may 
kill us if we do but approach him within 
the diſtance of our breath, * en 
« By St. George,” cried the Engliſh- 
man, this is very abſurd and unjuſt ! 
80 can the bramins perſuade the reſt 
of the people into this foolery?“ 


By teaching it them in their in- 
fancy ;”* ſaid the Paria; ** and by incef. 
fant repetition: men are in{trutted like 
parrots.” 

_ + Unfortunate man!” cried the Eng- 
liſhman, * what have you done to raiſe 
yourſelf from the abyſs of infamy into 
which you have been plunged, by the 
bramins, at your very birth? I know no- 
thing that is ſo miſerable to a man, as to 


be 
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be rendered vile in his own eyes: this © 
robs him of his beſt conſolation; for the | 
trueſt of all is that, which we find within 
our own boſoms.” 1 
In the firſt place,” ſaid the Paria, | q 
« I ſay to myſelf, is this hiſtory of the 
god, Brama, certainly true? It is only 


the bramins, who have an intereſt in gi. 
ing their ſelves a celeſtial origin, that are | 1 
the relaters of the ſtory. | They invent- | | 
ed, I doubt not, the tradition of a paria's ; : 
having attempted to make Brama a can- l 
nibal, for the ſake of revenging their | 
ſelves of the Parias, who refuſe to believe 5 
a dofrine that clothes them with ſantti : 
ty. Aſter this, I reaſoned thus: let us 4 
ſuppoſe the ſtory true, ſlill, God is jul, 
and he will not make a whole caſt guil- | 
ty 


aid, dad : 
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ty of the crime of one of its members, 
when the caſt itſelf had no ſhare in the 
aktion. But, even ſuppoſing that the 


whole caſt had taken part in the offence, 


their deſcendants are not their accom- 
plices. God no more puniſhes, in the 
children, the faults of their forefathers, 


whom they have never ſeen, than he pu- 


niſhes in the forefathers the faults of their 


little children yet unborn. Yet, ſuppoſe 


again, that I do ſuffer, at this day, part of 
the puniſhment of a paria who offended 
his God, millions of years ago, though I 


had no ſhare in the offence—Can any 


thing—is it poſſible that—any thing hated 
by God can live? If God had curſed 


me, nothing that I plant would flouriſh! 
To conclude, I ſaid to myſelf, I will 
ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe that 1 am hated by God, who, 
nevertheleſs, beſtows ſo many bleſlings 


upon me; I will endeavor to reconcile 


him to me by doing good, according to 
his example, to thoſe whom I have rea- 
ſon to hate.” 
HgZBut how dd you contrive to ſub. 
6a,” aſked the Engliſhman, * thus driven 
away from all the world?“ 


At firſt,” anſwered the Paria, N 


ſaid within myſelf, If all the world is 
thine enemy, be thou thine own ſriend. 
Thy misfortune does not exceed thy 


means of bearing it. However largely 


the rains may deſcend, a little bird re- 
ceives only a little drop at a time — I 


went into the woods, and along the ſea- 
ms in ſearch of food, but I moſſ fre- 
| quently 
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from this I learned that, Nature has made 
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was hourly in dread of fierce beaſts; 


almoſt nothing that is capable of being 
enjoyed by man alone, and that ſhe had 


connected my exiſtence with fociety, 


that thus caſt me from its boſom. Then 


I traverſed the deſerted fields, which are 


very numerous in India, and I always 
met with ſome eatable plant, that had 
ſurvived the wreck of its cultivators. In 
this manner I travelled from province 
province, ſure of finding ſubſiſtence 
every where, among the ruins of agri- 
culture. When 1 found the ſeeds of 
any uſeful plant, I uſed to put them into 
the earth, ſaying, * if not for myſelf, it 
will be for others.” I found myſelf leſs 
I 8 miſerable 
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miſerable when I ſaw I that could do 


ſome ſervice. 
There was one thing that I hs 


_ ately wiſhed for—it was to enter the ci. 


ties. I admired, at a diſtance, their ram- 
parts and their towers, the prodigious 


concourſe of veſſels upon their rivers, 
and of caravans upon their roads, loaded 


with merchandiſe from all points of the 


horizon; troops of ſoldiers, who came 
from remote provinces to do duty there ; 


proceſſions of ambaſſadors, with their 


numerous retinues, who came from fo- 


reign kingdoms to notify fortunate 


events, or to form alliances. 


J approached the avenues as near as 


1 was permitted, contemplating with _ 


aſtoniſhment the long columns of duſt 


which 
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which ſo many travellers raiſed; and I 
leaped with deſire, at the confuſed noiſe 


which iſſues from large cities, and which, 


in the neighbouring fields, reſembles the 


murmurings of the waves that break 


upon the {ſhores of the fea. I ſaid to 


myſelf: an aſſemblage of men of ſo many 


_ different conditions, who join together 


their induſtry, their wealth, and their 
pleaſures, muſt make a city a delightful 
abode! Though I may not go near to 
it by day, what ſhould prevent me enter- 
ing it during the night ? A feeble mouſe, 
that has ſo many enemies, goes and 
comes when ſhe will, under favor of 
darkneſs ; the paſſes from the cottage of 
the peaſant to the palaces of kings. The 

light of the ſtars is ſufficient for the en- 


E joyment 
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joy ment of its life, W 


that of the ſun? 


* It was in the environs of Delhi that 
I made theſe refleftions; and they ſo 
emboldened me that, when night came 
on, I entered that city by the gate of La- 
hore, I paſſed through a long ſolitary 
ſtreet, formed on each fide by houſes with 


| terraces that were ſupported by arches, 


under which were ſhops of tradeſmen. 


At diſtances from each other I ſaw large 
well-ſecured caravanſeras, and ſpacious 


bazars, or market places, where now was 


the profoundeſt filence. In approaching 
the interior of the city, I croſſed the 


magnificent quarter of the omrahs, full of 


palaces and gardens, ſeated upon the 


bank of the Jumnah. All around me, I 
heard 


EUR. an corre, 01 
| heard the ſounds of inſtruments, and the 
ſongs of bayadres, who danced by torch- 
light, by the fide of the river. I ſtood 


at the door of a garden, for the ſake of 


enjoying this ſweet ſight ; but I was pre- 
ſently repulſed by flaves, who were 
placed there to drive away the miſerable 
with the blows of clubs. Leaving, then, 
the reſidence of the great, I paſſednear ſe- 
veral pagodas of my religion, where many 


unfortunates were proſtrate, giving their 


ſelves up to tears. I haſlened from the 


ſight of theſe monuments of ſuperſtition 
and of terror. Farther on, the ſhrill voices 
of the mollahs, who, high above, called 


the hour of the night, led me to know 


that I was paſſing under the minarets of 
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« Near this were the european fac. 
tories, with their pavilions, and their 
watchmen, who cried out, inceſſantly, 
laber. dar] take care of yourſelf ! Next, 
I paſſed a large building, which I knew 
to be a priſon, by the noiſe of chains and 


of groans, which ifſued from it. Soon 


after, I heard the moans of ſickneſs from 


a valt hoſpital, whencecarriages came out, 
that were loaded with dead. 


„Going on, I met robbers who fled 


along the ſtreets; patrols who purſued 


them ; groups of beggars who, notwith- 
ſtanding blows, begged, at the doors of 
palaces for ſome of the refuſe of the 
feaſts; and, in every ſtreet, I ſaw women 
who publicly proſtituted their ſelves, that 
they might procure ſomething to eat. At 


length, 
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length, after a long walk through the 


ſame ſtreet, I came to an immenſe ſquare, , 


which ſurrounds the fortreſs that is the 
reſidence of the great mogul. It was 
covered with the tents of the rajahs, or 
nabobs, of his guard, and with the tents 
of their ſquadrons, which were diſtin» 
guiſhed from each other by flambeaus, 
ſtandards, and long canes, crowned with 
the tails of the cows of Thibet. A large 
folle filled with water, and hedged with 
artillery, encompaſſed the fortreſs. 1 
beheld, by the light of the fires of the 
guards, the height of the towers, which 
almoſt elevated their ſelves into the 
clouds, and the length of the ramparts 
that ſeemed to loſe their ſelves in the ho- 
1izon. I ardently wiſhed to go within 
E3, __ 
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fide ; but the great korahs, or whips, 
that were hung upon the poſts, took 


away all my inclination. I went, there- 


fore, to one of the extremities, near ſome 


negro ſlaves, who gave me leave to ſit 


down among them, by their fire. Thence 


I contemplated the imperial palace, with 


admiration : I ſaid: this, then, is the 


abode of the happieſt of men! It is to 


| procure obedience to him that ſo many 


religions are propagated ; for his glory 


that ſo many ambaſſadors arrive; for his 
treaſury that ſo many provinces are ex- 
hauſted; for hisgratification that ſo many 

caravans travel; and for his ſafety that 


fo many armed men watch in ſilence. 

While theſe reflections were paſſing 
in my mind, loud cries of joy echoed 
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85 
through the ſquare, and I ſaw eight ca - 
mels paſs along, decorated with garlands. 
I heard that they were loaded with heads 


ol rebels, which were ſent to the mogul 
by his generals, from the province fh 


Decan, where one of his ſons, whom he 


had appointed governor, had, during three 
years, waged war againſt him. A little 
while after this, came a courier, in great 
haſte, mounted upon a diomedary: his 
errand was to announce the loſs of a 
frontier town of India, which had been 
treacherouſly given up to the king of 


| Perſia, by its commandant, Scarcely 


had this courier paſſed, when another, 
ſent by the governor of Bengal, brought 
news that the Europeans, to whom the 
4 emperor, for the advantage of com- 
* E 4 merce, 
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merce, had accorded a factory at the em. 


bochure of the Ganges, had built a for. 
treſs there, and were become matters of 
the navigation of the river. Some mo- 


ments aſter the arrival of theſe two cou- 


riers, an officer, at the head of a detach- 
ment of guards, came out of the caſtle, | 
The mogul had 8 given him orders to go | | 
into the quarter of the omrahs, and to 
bring thence three of the principal, loaded 


with chains; for they were accuſed of 


holding correſpondence with the enemies 
of the ſlate. He had arreſted a mollah, 
the day before, who, in one of his ſermons, 


had uttered an elogy on the king of Per- 


ſia; and hadroundly ſaid that, the emperor 


of India was an infidel, becauſe, contrary 
to the law ol Mahomet, he drank wine. 
The 


"-<# 
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This oſſicer was now, alſo, to cauſe one 

of the wives of the mogul, and two of 
the captains of his guard, to be ſtrangled, 

and thrown into the Jumnah; for theſe 

were convicted of having aſſiſted the re- 

bellion of his ſon. 

« While I was nediing upon theſe 


at events, a large column of 
fire role ſuddenly from one of the kits 
chens of the ſeraglio. Its clouds of 
ſmoke mingled with the night, and its 
red flame illumined the towers of the 
fortreſs, the foſſes, the ſquare, the mina- 
rets of the city, and coloured the hori- 
zon. Immediately, the kettle-drums and 
the karnas, or great hautboys, of the 
guard, ſounded an alarm, with a terrify« 
ing noiſe: _ ſquadrons of cavalry went 
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through the city, forcing open the doors 
of the houſes in the neighbourhood, aud 
with their korahs, compelling the inha- 
bitants to run to the fire. I myſelf, too, 
experienced how dangerous to the little 
is the neighbourhood of the great. The 
great are like fire, which conſumes even 
thoſe who throw incenſe upon 1 it, if _ 
approach too near. 
el wiſhed to eſcape, but every avenue 
of the place was ſhut. It would have 
been impoſſible to me to eſcape, if it 
had not happened that, by the provi- 
dence of God, I was on the ſame ſide 
with the ſeraglio. The eunuchs, in 
carrying away the women, upon ele- 
phants, aſſi ſted my flight; for, while the 


guards were every where driving the 


people N 
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people to the fire, with blows from their 
whips, they forced the elephants, to keep 
from it, with blaſts of the trumpet. 


Thus, purſued by one party, and 
driven back by another, I left this fright» 
ful chavs; and, by the light of the fire, I 


gained the other extremity of the ſub- Þ 


urbs, where, under little huts, far from 
the great, the people reſt in peace from 
their labors. There, I began to breathe 
again: I ſaid to myſelf: I have now 
{een a city! I have ſeen the reſidence of 
the maſters of nations! Oh! of how 
| many maſters are not theſe, their ſelves, 
the ſlaves! They are obedient, even in 
the hours of reſt, to pleaſures, to ambi - 
tion, to ſuperſtition, to avarice! even 
during fleep they have to fear a crowd 
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of miſerable and maleficent wretches, by 
whom they are ſurrounded: robbers, 


| beggars, courtezans, incendiaries—even 


their ſoldiers, their nobles, their priefts ! 


What muſt a city be by day, if it is thus 
unquiet in the night? 

The mi ſeries of man increaſe with 
his enjoyments. Of how many miſeries 


then muſt the emperor, who has every | 


gratification, have to complain ! He has 


to dread civil and foreign wars; and 
even the objects of his conſolation and 


defence: his generals, his guards, his 


mollahs, his wives, and his children! 


The folles of his. fortreſs cannot keep 


away the phantoms of ſuperſtition ; nor 


his elephants, ſo finely capariſoned, drive 


from him the blackeſt cares, For my- 
ſelf, 
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mine eyes: I fell upon my knees; and 
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ſelf, I have none of all this to dread: no 
tyrant has obtained dominion over my 
body, nor over my ſoul, I can ſerve 


God according to my conſcience; and I 
have nothing to fear from any man, it I 
do not torment myſelf : indeed, a Paria 


is leſs unhappy than an Emperor. In ut- 


tering theſe words the tears came into 


I thanked heaven, who, to teach me to 


ſupport my evils, had ſhewn me others 


more intolerable. 


Since that time, I have never gone 
farther into Delhi than its ſuburbs. 
Thence, I ſaw the ſtars illumine the ha- 
bitations of men, and blend their ſelves 
with their lights, as if heaven and the ci- 
ty had been only one domain. When 

the 
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the moon enlightened the landſcape, I 


perceived other colours than thoſe of 


day. I admired the towers, the houſes, 


and the trees, filvered over, and covered 


with crape, that were reflected from afar 


in the waters of the Jumnah. I freely 
traverſed the large and ſolitary quarters; 
and to me it ſeemed as if all the city were 


mine. Meantime, ſo odious does their 


religion render me, mankind would have 


refuſed me a handful of rice! BE -- 
Unable to find ſubſiRence among the 
living, I ſought it among the dead. I 


went to cemeteries, to eat the meats offer- 


ed there by the piety of ſurviving rela- 
tions, In theſe places I loved to medi- 
tate. I uſed to ſay; This is the city of 
peace: here power and pride are not; 
inno- 


innocence and virtue are ſafe; here all 
the fears of life die away—even that of 


dying. This is the inn where the travel- 
ler reſts from his journey, and, where the 


Paria repoſes! Full of theſe thoughts, I 


diſcovered death to be deſirable, and I 
learned to think lightly of the world, 


I gazed upon the orient, whence hoſts of 


| ſtars roſe up, moment after moment; 


and, though I was ignorant of their deſ- 


tiny, I felt that, it was connefted with 


| that of man: I felt, that Nature, who has 


made ſo many objects to ſerve us that 


are inviſible, has, at leaſt, connected us 
with thoſe which ſhe has placed before 


our eyes. My ſoul ſprang up, and joined 
the ſtars in the firmament: and when 


morning mingled her roſy tints with 


their 
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their ſoft and everlaſting lights, I fancied 


myſelfatthegateof heaven. But, when 


her fires gilded the ſummits of the pago- 
das, I vaniſhed as a ſhadow: I went, far 
from man, to reſt myſelf in the fields, at 
the foot of a tree, where I flept amid the 


warblings of birds.” 
_ * Unfor tunate man, and full of ſenſibi- 


lity,“ ſaid the Engliſhman, your ſtory 


is very moving! the greater part of ci- 


ties, believe me, ſhould only be ſeen du- 
ring night. After all, the nocturnal beau» 


ties of nature are not her leaſt intereſting 


ones: a famous poet of my country has 


celebrated only thoſe. But, tell me, what 


did you do, at laſt, to make yourſelf . 
py in the day- ume? 


« It was no little matter to be happy 
in the night,” replied the Indian: Na. 
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ture reſembles a fine woman, who, during 


day, ſhews to common eyes only the beau- 
ties of her face: but, in the night, re- 


veals to her lover her more ſacred charms, 


If ſolitude, however, has its pleaſures, it 
has, alſo, its privations. To the unhappy 


it ſeems a tranquil port, whence he may 
behold the paſſions of other men roll- 


ing on, without moving his ſelf; but, 


even while he congratulates his own im- 


mobility, time drags him, alſo, along. 
One cannot caſt anchor in the ſtream of 


life: it carries with it both him who 
ſtrives againſt its courſe, and him who 


abandons his ſelf to it; the ſage as well as 


the libertine—each arrives at the end of 
his 
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his days, the one after having abuſed, the 

other without having enjoyed them. 
did not wiſh to be more wiſe than 

nature; nor to find me happineſs other- 

wiſe than by the laws which ſhe has pre- 


ſcribed to man. More than all things, 


I longed for a friend, to whom I could 


communicate my joys and my ſorrows, 
I ſearched long for ſuch a one among my 
_ equals; but I could find none who were 


not envious. Nevertheleſs, I found one, 


| ſenſible, grateful, faithfa], and inacceſſi - 


ble to prejudices : in truth, it was not 


one of mine own ſpecies, but an animal— 
it was the dog that you ſee. It had been 
left—it was very little in the corner of 
a ſtreet, where it was almoſt dead with 
famine, I was touched with compaſſion, 

I rear- 
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made it my inſeparable companion. 


„This was not enough: I needed a 


fiend more unhappy than a dog; one 


who knew all the evils of human ſociety, 


and could help me to ſupport mine: one 
who would deſire only the riches of na- 


ture, and with whom! could ſhare their en- 
joyment. It is only by interlacing their 


ſelves that feeble ſhrubs reſiſt the ſtorm. 


Providence filled up the meaſure of 
my wiſhes in giving me a good wife. It 


was at the ſource of my ſorrows that 
I found my happineſs. One night, 
when I was in the cemetery of the bra- 
mins, I perceived, by the light of the 


moon, a young bramin, half covered with 


her yellow veil. I ſtarted back with 


horror 
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horror at the fight of a woman of the 
blood of my tyrants: but compaſſion led 
me toward her, when I ſaw the taſk with 
which ſhe was employed. She was pla- 


f 


eing food upon the hillock which covered | 


the aſhes of her mother, who had been | 


| burned alive a liuile while before, with 
the dead body of her huſband; and ſhe 
burned incenſe to call up her departed 


ſhade. Tears came into mine eyes, at 


ſeeing one more unfortunate than myſelf. 
I ſaid: alas! I am bound with the bonds 


ol infamy, thou, with thoſe of glory. I 


am, at leaſt, at the bottom of my preci- 


pice: but thou art always trembling on 
che brink of thine! The ſame deſtiny, 
which took away chy mother, threatens 
one day to take thee, Thou haſt receive | 
ed {| 
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ed but one life, and thou muſt die two 


deaths. If thine own death does not caſt 


thee into the grave, that of thine huſband 
will ſend thee thither alive! 

„I wept, and ſhe wept, Our eyes, filled 
with tears, met each other, and talked to 
each other, as to the unfortunate. She 
turned away her eyes, ſhe covered herſelf 


with her veil, and ſhe retired, 


The night following, I returnedtothe 
ſame place. This time, ſhe had left a 


larger quantity of food upon her mother's 


tomb. She thought that I needed it: and 
as the bramins frequently empoiſon their 
funeral offerings, to prevent their being 


ate by the Parias, ſhe had , _y 


fruits. 
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1 felt this token of humanity ; and, 
to expreſs my reſpe& for her filial offer. 


on it. They were poppies : whcih told 
the ſhare that I took an her affliction. 
On the following night, I ſaw, with 


joy, that ſhe had approved my homage: | 
the poppies were watered, and ſhe had 
placed another baſket of fruit at ſome 


diſtance from the tomb. Her pity and 
attention emboldened me. Afraid, ne- 


vertheleſs, to ſpeak to her as a Paria, for 


fear of offending her, I undertook to ex- 
preſs, as a man, all the feelings which ſhe 
had created within my ſoul. 


language of flowers, to obtain a hearing: 


1 added n to my poppies. The 


nicht 4 


ing, inſtead of taking, I laid flowers up- 
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According 
to the cuſtom of India, I borrowed the 
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night after, I found that my poppies and 
my marigolds had been watered. The 
night following I became more hardy: 


I joined, with the poppies and the mari- 
| golds, a flower of the ful/apatte, from 


which a black dye for leather is made, as 


an expreſſion of humble and unfortunate 
affeftion. The next day, at dawn, I ran 


to the tomb, but I found my ful/apatie 


withered, becauſe it had not been water- 


ed. The night following, with trem- 


bling expettation, I placed a tulip, the 
red leaves and black heart of which ex- 
preſſed the flame that burned within me: 
the next day, my tulip was in the ſame 
ſlate as my fulſapatte, I was over- 


whelmed with ſnagrin: on the morrow, 
however, I carried a roſe bud, with its 


thorns, 


thorns, as a ſymbol of my hopes, ſur- 


my deſpair, when the firſt beams of day 
diſcovered to me my roſe-bud far from 
the tomb! I thought that I ſhould have 
loſt my reaſon! Still, happen what 
might, I reſolved to ſpeak to her. 

The night following, I caſt myſelf 
at her feet, preſenting to her my roſe: 
but I was not able to ſpeak. She ſpoke 


firſt: ſhe ſaid: © Unfortunate wretch |} 


that I am, thou talkeſt to me of love—and 
ſoon, I ſhall be no more. Following the 
example of my mother, I ſhall accompa- 
ny to the pile, my huſband, who is juſt 


dead. He was old; I was an infant when 


I married him. Adieu! Go, and forget 


me— _ 


1 
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mein three days I ſhall be only a little 


parcel of aſhes.” 
She ſighed, as ſhe ſaid theſe words. 


I, overcome with affliction, ſaid: © Miſe- 


rable bramin, nature has broken the bonds 


with which ſociety bound thee: break 
| thoſe of ſuperſtition thy ſelf.— Thou 
canſt, in taking me for thy huſband.” 


„What!“ ſaid ſhe, weeping, * ſhall 
I eſcape death, to live with thee in infa- 


my! Ah! if thou loveſt me, leave me to 


die!“ 


„God forbid,” cried I, “that I ſhould 
draw thee from thy own evils, only to 
plunge thee into mine! Lovely bramin, 
let us fly together into the depths of fo. 
reſts: it 18 better to truſt to tygers than to 
men. But heaven, in which are all my 


PI hopes, 
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hopes, will not abandon us. Let us fly: 
love, the night, thy wretchedneſs, thy 
innocence, all favor us. Let us hafle, 
unfortunate widow! Already thy pile 

is prepared, and thy dead huſband calls 
| thee. Poor, broken lianne, lean upon 
me: I will be your palm-tree !” 

* Sobbing, ſhe caſt her eyes upon the 
tomb of her mother, and then toward hea- 
ven: one of her hands fell into mine, 
and, with the other, ſhe took my roſe. 


Immediately I caught her in my arms, 


and we began our flight. I caſt her yel- 


low veil into the Ganges, that her rela- 
tions might believe her to be drowned. 
« During ſeveral nights we walked along 


the border of the river, concealing our- 
ſelyes by day among the rice, At length 
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nated by ancient wars 3 and penetrating 


into the middle of this wood, I built this 
little cottage, and planted a little garden: 


here we live moſt happily. I venerate 


my wife, as the ſun, and I love her as the 


moon. In this ſolitude we are all in all 


to each other: we are deſpiſed by the 


world: but as we eſteem each other, the 


praiſes which we give and receive are 


ſweeter to us than would be the applauſes 
of a people.” Saying theſe words, he 
looked at his infant, in its cradle, and at 


his wife, who ſhed tears of joy. 


The doctor, drying up his own, ſaid 


to his hoſt: Truly, that Which is ho- 


nored among men, frequently deſerves 


Fe their 
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their contempt; and that which they 
contemn, often deſerves to be honored. 
But God is juſt: you. in your obſcurity, 
are a thouſand times happier than the 


chief of the bramins of Jagernaut, in all 


with his caſt, to all the revolutions of for- 
tune. It is upon the bramins that the 


greater part of thoſe evils fall with which 


ages, deſolated your delighitul country: 
it is from the bramins that forced contri- 
butions are expected, on account of the 
dominion which they poſſeſs over the 
minds of the people. Moreover, what 
is fi] harder upon them, they, their 
ſelves, are the firſt victims of their inhu- 


man-religion. By dint of preaching er- 


ror, 


his glory. He is expoled, in common 


civil and foreign wars have, for ſo many 
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ror, they have ſo infefted their ſelves that, 


they have loſt the feeling of truth, of jul. 


tice, of humanity, of piety; they are 
bound with thoſe chains of ſuperſtition 
with which they would enſlave their 


countrymen. They are obliged to waſh 


and purify their ſelves every inſtant, and 


enjoyments. In fine, what I cannot ſpeak 


without horror, in conſequence of their 


barbarous dogmas, they ſee their rela- 


tions, their mothers, their ſiſters, and 


their own daughters, burned alive. Such 


are the puniſhments inflicted by Nature, 


Whoſe laws they have violated. For you, 
you are permitted to be ſincere, good, 
juſt, hoſpitable, pious; and you eſcape 


1 the 
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the blows of fortune, and the miſeries 
of opinion, by your humiliation itſelf.” 
After this converſation, the Paria took 
leave of his gueſt, to leave him to repoſe; 
and he retired, with his wife, and the 
child's cradle, into a little inner apart- 

ment. = 
” The next morning, by day-break, the 
doctor was awakened by the ſinging of 
birds, whoſe neſts were in the indian fig- 
tree; and by the voices of the Paria and 
his wife, who were repeating their prayer 
of the morning together. He roſe, and 
was exceedingly concerned to find, when 
| the Paria and his wife opened the door to 
_ wiſh him good day, that there was but 
one bed in the cottage, and that they 
had ſitten up all night, to give it to him. 
After 
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After their ſalam, or falutation, 
they employed their ſelves in preparing | 
breakfaſt for him. While they were 
doing this, the doftor took a turn in 
the garden. He found it ſurrounded, 
like the cottage, with the arches of the 
indian fig-tree, which were ſo interlaced, 
that they formed a hedge, impervious 
even to the fight, It was only above 
their foliage that he could ſee the red 
rocks, which flanked every part of the 
valley around him; out of which ; (ſued 
a little ſpring, that watered the garden. 
This garden was planted without re- 
gularity, In it grew, promiſcuoully, 


mangoſtans, oranges, cocoas, batan, man- 


55 goes, jaca, bananas, all loaded with flow- 
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ers or with fruits. Even their ſtems were 


covered: the betel twined round the 
arec-palm-tree, and round the ſugar- 
cane, the pepper-plant. The air was 
ſweetened with their perfumes. The 


greater part of the trees were in the ſhade, 


the firſt rays of morning ſhone upon 


their tops; and there might be ſeen, 
vaulting from branch to branch, little 


ſaakes, ſhining like rubies and topazes ; 


while bengalis, and ſenſaſoules, or birds 


of five hundred notes, concealed under 
the dewy leaves, warbled from their neſts 


the ſweeteſt concerts. 


The doctor was walking under cheſe 
charming ſhades, relieved from every 
learned, or ambitious thought, when the 


Paria came to invite him to breakfaſt. 
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« \ Your garden is delightful,” faid W 
Engliſhman: I find no other fault with 


it than that it is too ſmall; if I were in 
your place, I would add a bowling-green, 
and I would extend it into the foreſt.” 
« Maſter,” replied. the Paria, the 
leſs ſpace one occupies, the more one is 
ſheltered: a leaf is ſufficient for the neſt 
of the fly-bird.” Saying theſe words, 
they entered into the cottage, where they 
found breakfaſt prepared; and, in a cor- 
ner, the Paria's wife was ſuckling her 
infant. After a ſilent repaſt, the doctor 
_ expreſſing an inclination to depart, the 
Paria ſaid; © My gueſt, the plains are 
ſtill covered by the rains of laſt night; 
the roads are impaſſable : : ſtay with us 
for this day.” The doctor anſwered: 
— 
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4] cannot, indeed; I have ſo many peo. 


ple with me.” 


ee. nne dave 


are in haſte to quit the country of the 


bramins, to return to that of the chriſt. 


 4ans, whoſe religion makes them live as 


brethren!” The doctor ſighed as he 
role up. 8 8 
Then, the Paria made a ſign to his 


wife, who, with downcaſlt eyes, preſent- 


ed a baſket to the doctor, that was filled 


with flowers and fruits. The Paria, 


peaking for his wife, ſaid: . Maſter, 


excuſe our poverty; we have nor am- 


bergris nor aloe-wood with which to 
perfume our gueſts, according to the cuſ- 


tom of India; we have only flowers and 


wel: but I hope that you will not de- 
ſpile 


E 
1 
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fpiſe this little baſket, which my wife has 
filled with her own hands. In it are 
neither poppies nor marigolds ; but jaſ- 
mines, mougris, and bergamot flowers; 
theſe are ſymbols, for their perfume is 


laſting, of ouraffeftion; the remembrance 
of which will remain with 805 even when 
we ſhall ſee you no more.“ 4 
The doctor took the baſket, and lid 
to the Paria: I cannot ſufficiently ac - 
knowledge your hoſpitality, nor teſtify 
all the eſteem that I bear you: accept this 
gold watch; it is made by Graham, 
the moſt famous watch-maker of Lon- 
don. It needs to be ſet only once in a 


year.” 
« Maſter,” replied the Paria, * we 
have no need of a watch; we have one 
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der; it is the ſun.”” 


My watch ſtrikes the hours,” added 


„Our birds ſing them,” replied the 


Paria. 


Receive theſe coral beads, at leaſt,” 


aud the doctor: * they will make red 


_ collars for your wife and your child.” 
* My wiſe, and my child,“ replied the 


Indian, will never want red collars 


while our garden produces Angola peas.” | 


Accept then theſe piſtols,” ſaid the 
doctor; they will defend you, in your 
folitude, from robbers.” 

Poverty, anſwered the Paria, is a 
"rampart, which keeps thieves far from 
us. The filver with which your piſtols 


chat goes always, and is never ont of or- 


P 
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are garniſhed would be ſufficient to at- 
tract them. In the name of God, Who 
protetts us, and from whom we wait our 
recompenſe, do not take from us the 
price of our hof vitality,” 
] muſt beg, even; ſaid the = 
limman, * that you will receive ſome- 
thing in _omanitimge of me.“ 
Well, my gueſt, ſince you wiſh it 
ſo,” replied the Paria, I will venture 
to propoſe an exchange: give me your 
pipe, do you accept mine: when I ſmoke 
in yours, I ſhall recollect that a pandit 
of Europe did not diſdain to accept the 
_ hoſpitality of a poor Para.” . 
Immediately the doctor 1 to 
him his pipe, made of Engliſh leather, 
withs mouth of N. amber, and re- 


cei ved 
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ceived in return that of the Paria, with 

a tube of bamboo, and an earthen bowl, 
Aſter this, he called his people, who 
were very uncomfortable, owing to the |. of 
wretched night which they had paſſed, | 
and having embraced the Paria, he ſeat. | fo 
ed his felf in his palanquin. |. 

The wife of the Paria, who wept, 5 
flood at the door of the cottage with her EY 
infant in her arms : but her huſband ac- | f. 
companicd the doctor to the outſide of 
the wood, heaping benedictions upon 5 
him : May God reward you,” he faid, 3 
* for your goodneſs to the unhappy ! Bo 


May he take me as a facrifice for you! 

May he guide you proſperouſly to Eng- 

land, that country of learned and friend- f 
ly men, who ſearch for truth through all 
the 1 
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the world, for * 
of mankind!“ 


The e beds e 
ed halt the world; and have every Where 
ſeen only error and diſcord ; I never 


found truth and happinels, oxcege in 
your cottage.“ 

Saying theſe words, the doctor and 

the Paria ſeparated from each other, 

ſhedding tears. The dottor had gone 
a conſiderable diſtance, when looking 
round, he ſaw the good Paria at the foot 
of a tree, who made ſigns with his hands, 
to bid him adieu. 

The doQor, on his return to Calcutta, 
embarked for Chandernagore, whence he 
failed for England. Arrived in London, 
he ſent his ninety bales of manuſcripts 


to 
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tothe Royal Society, who depoſited them 
in the Britiſh Muſeum. There, at this 
very day, the literati and the journaliſts 
are employed in making tranſlations from 
them, and concordances, and elogies, 
and philippics, and criticiſms, and pam- 
phlets. Do 
As to the doctor, he kept the Paris 
three replies upon truth for hid > ſelf. 
He frequently ſmoked with the pipe; and 
when he was aſked W hat he had learned 
during his travels that was moſt uſeful, 
replied: Truth muſt be ſought with a 
ſimple heart; it is only to be found in 
nature; it ſhould be imparted only to 
good men:“ to which he would add: 
00 _ one is * * a — 


